CHAPTER  THIRTEEN

Jedda to the Twentieth Century

But little do men perceive what solitude is, and how far it extendeth.
For a crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures,
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no love.

FRANCIS BACON, Of Friendship

THE SHIP'S ANCHOR WAS BEING

pulled up, making an angry rattle as it came. A black
sailor, stripped down to a red rag round his loins, was
level with the deck of the steamer, near the head of the mast
of his sailing-ship, unhitching some lines before hoisting sail
to go to the shore. Arab visitors were hastening over the
side, and the ship's officers were suddenly purposeful once
more, losing that unhappy expression they have in port,
when they must deal with landsmen and fill up forms.

Then, all at once we spied a launch coming out towards

us with speed, twisting its way along the zigzag shallow

boat-channel leading to our anchorage.   We waited, and

it turned out to be a messenger from the Governor ofJedda,

^th a request for some supplies to be brought from Egypt

jaad best wishes for the journey to me.   At the head of the

ycompanion as he turned to leave, the messenger stayed to

say to me, with his hand on his heart, in their customary

manner, "Into the hands of God."   Hardly had he leapt

into his boat again than there began the rhythmic chugging

of the ship's old engines, soporific by day and sleep-riding

at night, which was to be the inevitable accompaniment of

our four-days* progress along the main to Suez.

Everything about these ships is on a small scale: the tiny
and short wooden bunks in the small cabins, the narrow
corridor and narrow deck, the slender lascars, the low salooa,
in which even the coffee they served seemed very weak and
uninteresting after the coffee of Nejd. After travelling on the
ordinary steamers of the Mediterranean and Atlantic it was